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THE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE MESSIANIC HOPE. I. 

By Rev. Albert W. Hitchcock, 

Berlin. 

i. Some Recent Theories. 

To study the self-consciousness of Jesus in its relation to 
his Messianic call, one must begin exactly as he would in a 
study of the self-consciousness of any man who has felt him- 
self called to a mission in the world. For a presupposition 
underlying any such study is that we are concerned with 
purely human psychological influences and the response to 
them. Any purpose to begin with a theory of two natures 
or of a divinity in Jesus which lifts him out of the sphere of 
human development leaves no basis for the study which is to 
be undertaken but completely denies its possibility. To use 
a phrase not entirely adequate, it is on the manward side of 
his nature that we approach his personality. As one would 
study a genius like Erickson or Livingstone from the stand- 
point of their common human activity and the disposition 
there shown, in order to learn how they grew into the mission 
which they felt must be fulfilled by them, so must this purely 
human study of the development of the Messianic conscious- 
ness of Christ be undertaken. We must get at his disposi- 
tion, the trend of his nature, and only from that side can we 
see how he approached the experiences which in their reflex 
influence upon him were the awakeners of his official con- 
sciousness. 

A convenient and necessary beginning of this work consists 
in the examination of several theories which have been ad- 
vanced in the exposition of the subject. After this has been 
undertaken we may approach the theme from a different 
point and, after a criticism of the theories, seek to add to the 
elements which may have been neglected. The present 
paper, therefore, will be occupied with the preliminary task 
of the exposition of the various theories and their criticism. 
14 
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These theories as to the development of Jesus' Messianic 
consciousness may be classified according to the attitude 
assumed by their defenders toward the Gospel history. 
These are (i) the unsympathetic rationalistic theories of 
Strauss, Baur, Schenkel, R6nan and Spaeth; (2) those of 
the Mediating School which accepts much of the Gospel nar- 
rative, but re-arranges and corrects it freely, while it denies 
the supernatural, — represented by Baldensperger, Holtzmann, 
Schmiedler ; (3) those of the less critical school who accept 
more of the Gospels as historic evidence and admit the super- 
natural in it. Edersheim, Beyschlag, Hausrath, Weiss belong 
together here, however much they differ on minor points. 
Let us glance at one or two of each of these classes. 

1. Rationalistic Theories. Strauss and Baur and the myth- 
ical school emphasized exclusively the Messianic expectation 
in its influence upon Jesus. Baur declared in substance : " It 
was the Messianic idea that gave to the spiritual contents of 
Christianity the concrete form in which it could enter the 
course of historic development." So far he seems right but 
there he stops. To-day few follow him, and Renan is the 
only prominent critic who holds similar views. But he, like 
the reactionists from this extreme, lays new and greater 
stress upon the natural character of the young peasant- 
dreamer, the simple young Parcifal, ignorant of life and of 
the times. However, modern scholarship generally admits 
the crudity and injustice of all such views of Jesus. 

To H. Spaeth* Jesus is simply and only a man. His 
development is in three stages ; (1) before his ministry, (2) 
the turning-point in his life, the breaking-in of the Messianic 
consciousness, (3) the climactic unfolding of it. 

(1) He had no learned teacher, only a home, and es- 
pecially a pious mother, the synagogue and the folk-life. 
His character was naturally in harmony with the religious 
genius of humanity. 

(2) A pious Israelite, a true servant of the Law, zealous 
to fulfil all righteousness, he was one of those waiting for the 
salvation of Israel. We cannot carry his consciousness back 
to twelve years of age. It is not an office of birth, but an 

* Die religiose Entwickelung Jesu. 
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inner spiritual susceptibility attaining by struggle full spirit- 
ual maturity. A longing for the Messianic age was all that 
was granted to him until he heard the preaching of John. 
From him he received the idea of finishing what the Baptist 
had begun. 

(3) The greater the calling, so much the more does it 
demand the entire man. He had a dual development — out- 
wardly, and in his own consciousness. At first he concealed 
his high mission. He could not look upon himself at first as 
the head of the Kingdom of Heaven. He had to learn 
through humility to exalt himself. But he was sure of his 
duty — to lay the foundations of the Kingdom. Opposition 
brought out his confession of Messiahship. His inward 
development grew in strength and the contents of his con- 
ception widened from the Jews to humanity. His knowl- 
edge of the path to be trodden by the Messiah grew clearer. 
His relation to the law became more definite and settled as 
it faced the extreme legalism of the Pharisees. 

2 . Compromise Theories. Of these we may select the views 
of Baldensperger and Schmiedler as representative. 

Baldensperger * has given us the most careful and 
.scholarly study on the subject that has yet appeared. His 
plan may be arranged as follows : (1) Development of Jesus' 
self- consciousness ; (2) His official self-consciousness; (3) 
His Teaching. 

(1) From his pious spirit Jesus was early led to study the 
Messianic Hopes of his people and to live and move in them. 
In his youth glimpses of the Temple and its wise men gave 
him the current form of the Messianic idea, the eschatologi- 
•cal tendencies of the Haggadists as seen in the Apocalypses. 
So in the Synagogue he assimilated what was congenial and 
rejected the rest. Even in the Temple his conception was 
more living than that of the schoolmen. Yet he could not 
have had from the first a leading Messianic conception sur- 
passing that of his people. He, too, must have looked for a 
change in external circumstances. Legalism must have 
repelled him. The baptism by John marked the first dawn 
of a Messianic consciousness, and of the idea that he was the 

* Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu. 
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Son of God. It left a deep impression upon him to the effect 
that he had a mission, a call. A new world lay before him, 
His consciousness was not a creation of his reason ; that is 
impossible. No ethical Messiah whom he could imitate had 
ever been thought of in the conceptions of his people. A 
real immediate revelation sprang from the depths of his con- 
sciousness, felt, — not reasoned out. No sudden transforma- 
tion of his conception of the kingdom took place ; he held a. 
conception of an external kingdom which, gradually, from 
this time changed. 

(2) The expected signs of the coming Messiah which he 
awaited did not come; hence came the temptation, — a con- 
flict between his religious consciousness and the new world 
in which he fully trusted. The sign he sought was a repen- 
tant people, and he even reckoned as a part of the Messianic 
work what the Jew usually assigned to the Fore-runner, — the 
preaching of repentance, the sign of Jonah. Thus he satis- 
fied his desires for the sign by bringing it about. But only 
for a moment did he lose sight of the external, sense-concep- 
tion of the kingdom. These longings came back in the hope 
for a completion of the kingdom according to them, quite in 
accord with apocalyptic expectation. So he sought to prepare 
for the speedy coming of the kingdom. But as he soon 
found, it would need more time than he had anticipated. 
He had no definite plan from the first, as facts show. Outer 
circumstances taught him deeper views of the essence of the 
kingdom. For a time the spiritual kingdom occupies all his 
thought, and the Messianic relation retires into the back- 
ground. If he did not lose confidence in his Messiahship, 
like the Baptist, at least he did not understand it all. The 
outer side of his consciousness was vacillating, uncertain. 
He often commanded the healed and blessed not to announce 
his Messiahship. There is also a pedagogical motive in it. 
He first made his sphere wider, then narrowed it — and only 
on the failure of his spiritual teaching, when he found he 
could not so prepare for the kingdom, did the knowledge of 
his death come to him, and then the Parousia with its com- 
pletion of his office. He had already entered the last, the 
Messianic Age, and after that the judgment, as his people all 
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"believed since Daniel. In these two ideas of suffering and 
return, Jesus found anchorage for the previously floating 
ideas of his Messianic consciousness. Then came light 
on the past ill-success. The kingdom could n"ot come with- 
out the death of the Messiah. Now he speaks more boldly. 
The Transfiguration occurs, and he transfers his activity to 
Jerusalem. He believes himself to be the Messiah. It was 
his deepest consciousness from his baptism on. He was no 
opportunist, but a genuine idealist. His Messianic appear- 
ance was not usurpation, but obedience, not free choice, but 
divine necessity. Faith in the Messiah was the human fruc- 
tifying element in his heart, without which his personality 
would have remained shut in from the outer world, and his 
individuality a dead letter. 

He must have foreseen and announced his suffering and 
death, else they had never had such a result, both for himself 
and for his followers. Jesus was literally ruled by the 
thought in his later ministry. It did not rest on Jewish 
speculation, which came later. The slowness of comprehen- 
sion of the disciples proves this. 

His titles for himself show his consciousness in his growth. 
He shrank from the political title "Son of David." He 
accepted the most common Messianic title Christos, but did 
not use it commonly, for it, too, was associated with outer 
office. Above all, he used " Son of Man;" and, less often, 
*' Son of God." Both names have, as in the synagogue, an 
■ethico-religious color, and the former a transcendental tinge 
from the Apocalypses, developing to an inner, spiritual con- 
ception. Compare Matthew 10: 23 ; 13:41; 16:27; 19:28; 
24:27, etc., with passages where the suffering, poverty and 
service of the Son of Man are the characteristic things. 

(3) Jesus preached the kingdom, in connection with the 
Jewish hope ; but also so as to break with the Jewish Law. 
His conception united both spiritual and sensuous elements. 
At first, he limited his kingdom to the Jews. Then, as the 
consciousness of God convinced him that he must live in this 
kingdom or carry it in himself, he presented it as a spiritual 
possession, the focal point of all good. The accent changed 
from place to quality. His own religious consciousness was 
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the point where both external and internal ideas concerning 
it met. So his preaching of righteousness proceeds from his 
Messianic consciousness, and he sets up a rival to the Law, — 
turning attention from eschatology to soteriology. 

In respect to the Parousia, the spiritual and the official are 
united in his teaching. He hoped, and gave his disciples 
hope. He teaches an outer kingdom and since he is to die, 
it must be put off to the eschatological materialism of the 
Apocalypses. Seeking always not to connect himself with 
the popular traditions concerning the Messiah, which are to 
be broken by his death, he uses " Kingdom of Heaven " in 
reference to the transcendental hope. The purely earthly, 
and so the purely political elements have disappeared. The 
central point is formed by his position as Judge. His coming 
again, is a becoming again visible, but in judgment. He 
expects it soon. He erred in his reckoning. By zeal he for- 
feited due perspective. The Temple was to be destroyed at 
the new crisis, with all things, as the apocalyptic order to 
which he attached himself required. He is judge but hardly 
superhuman. He is no more and no less, as such, than 
Son of man. " It can be no more divine to be Judge of the 
world than to be saving the world. One is inseparable from 
the other. Both, as the former, arise from his religious 
consciousness." * 

Schmiedler differs from Baldensperger chiefly in method 
but also in several minor points. He seeks to find ' ' how 
that truth of which Christians are conscious that it emanated 
from Jesus in permanent and saving power came into being in 
his own self," apart from natural gifts, human knowledge 
and character. He places himself at the point where, near 
Caesarea Philippi, the confession of Peter brings out his 
acknowledgement of the Messianic title, the zenith of his life. 
Here Peter used the name in one sense, that of his age, and 
Jesus in a deeper, more spiritual sense. He was conscious 
of the highest possible unity between himself and God. 

He felt also a peculiar union with both the race and indi- 
vidual men, himself the pinnacle of the race development.. 
His religious consciousness had first (at twelve years of age, 

* Quoted from Beyschlag by Baldensperger. 
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even) recognized God as Father, and that recognition was a 
new contribution to the world's religious ideas. He could 
recall the time he was not Son of God, and mark his own 
growth towards it, — a growth dependent on historical sur- 
roundings. His loving family life led to his use of the name 
Father, as the name of God. His sinlessness is moral com- 
pleteness. His first journey to Jerusalem centered his relig- 
ious thought at the temple, and also first showed him that 
his own religious relation was not that of those about him. 
He was pointed to the Scriptures. He spiritualized and 
illuminated the Law, turning its spirit against its letter. 
His religious originality led him safely between Pharisaic 
punctiliousness and Scribal superstition, and away from the 
enthusiasms of the later apocalypses, ending in foolish politi- 
cal ambitions or mystical Essenism. From the second to the 
fourth decade of his life was a seeking and proving on all 
sides, a ripening of inner conviction, and a silent waiting 
and watching. His use of the expression ' Kingdom of 
Heaven,' proves that the fermentation of the time had 
affected him also. It was to be a present earthly Kingdom. 
The inner germ, — not the outer form, is the important 
thing. He had a wider, cosmopolitan view of the Old Test- 
ament, beyond the Law. At first, he had more enchanting 
hopes than that Death was to end all ; but disappointments 
led him to rest in the will of God. Then Death became the 
foundation of the new Covenant, the great moral act; — the 
greatest act of his life. At the baptism, his moral perfection 
first became fully realized to him. He had grown to a Mes- 
siahship as Luther to be a Reformer, — inwardly preparing, 
but without a suspicion of it. Now he is proclaimed by the 
voice of God as His son ; his Messianic consciousness is taken 
up into his religious consciousness, and inseparable from it. 
The temptation is a proving, and the establishment of a plan. 
3. The Supernaturalists. We may begin with an exposi- 
tion of the view of Hausrath. As again and again in his- 
tory, the ideas which long influence the many at last come 
to clear consciousness in one, to decisive action in one will, 
so in Jesus the Messianic thought had gained personal being. 
The incitement to the preaching of the Kingdom he had 
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received from John. John had preached it, and more than 
he, had created it. But it had a personal middle point 
accessible to the prophets, and the faithful of the people, in 
a Messiah. John looked for him to come, while Jesus, 
through his consciousness that he himself would bring the 
Kingdom, — that he freely shaped all the elements which go 
to form it, — did not look for another ; but was sure that he 
needed no one to follow to fulfil the promises to Israel. He 
could only see in himself the answer to the prayers of Israel. 
Faith in the Kingdom was also faith in himself. So there is 
no possibility of any outer adaptation to an agitation of the 
time, but the complete regular unfolding of his consciousness. 
For Jesus the data of his consciousness were given, of 
course, from the point of view of the Jewish thinking. No 
historical personage can be conscious in other concepts than 
those in which the thinking of his age takes form. The fact 
of the life of Jesus can never be otherwise understood than as 
the fulfilment of the promise made to the fathers. If this be 
so, Jesus did not come to consciousness of his Messiahship 
during the course of his ministry. It was the starting point, 
not the result, of his work. Since it had become clear to 
him what the Kingdom of the people signified, he must also 
clearly see that the breast which still enclosed in itself this 
Kingdom is that promised personal fountain-head through 
which God wills to pour out the streams of grace. If he was 
sure of bringing the promised Kingdom, he was as sure that 
he was the promised one. But his greatest concern was not 
to proclaim himself as Messiah but to found a Kingdom accord- 
ing to his call. So from the first he acts and speaks as one 
having authority. He had to lead the people gradually from 
the political to the ethical idea. So he chose the title ' Son 
of Man.' He thus let the thought ripen in their minds that 
he is the Messiah, and Csesarea Philippi was the ripe fruit. 
Then he told all, how he must go to Jerusalem and suffer. 
And the Daniel pictures were at hand to express the final 
triumph; they were the hieroglyphs which he used. So 
to-day the philosopher uses his subjective ideas of space and 
time to express his conceptions of immortality. The true 
humanity of Jesus spoke in the language of his time, other- 
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wise, the people of his age had not understood him. And 
had he not given them this hope, they would soon have 
scattered. 

According to Beyschlag the self-consciousness was the 
basis of his Messianic consciousness; such is God's order. 
Otherwise, Jesus would have developed only the ideas of his 
age. He really developed more from himself, deepened and 
enlarged these ideas. The assumption of development from 
a prophet's consciousness after baptism to that of the Messiah 
later (Strauss and R6nan) denies the historical fact of the 
crisis at his baptism. The Baptist expected a throne and Jesus 
exaltation. He knew he was Messiah. But he had to form 
the Messianic idea in his disciples' minds before he could 
talk to them about it. There is no sign of a change from a 
prophetic to a Messianic idea. It would have changed his 
entire teaching. And what possible occurrence could have 
awakened it in him ? He rather seems to have known before 
the Baptism that he was the Sent of God, and to have waited 
for it as a sign that the time to work was come. There are 
three possible methods for his attaining it. It may come as 
a result of dreams of childhood. Heroic seizure of the chance 
resulting from his own inner struggles may have precipitated 
it. Or else he was prepared within but unconsciously, as 
was Luther for his work as Reformer. 

The consciousness of the great office suddenly coming over 
him, later on, was a revelation and a commission from above. 
But he needed the definite call of God. He could not have 
looked into the Old Testament, and said " The Messiah there 
is myself; I am reflected in it!" All agreed in making the 
Kingdom one of visual glory. He needed God's awakening, 
and then could not keep the activity unemployed. When he 
felt that he could satisfy the longings of his people, he must 
find a method and be at work. The Baptism attracted him 
because in Isaiah 53 the suffering servant did not separate 
himself from the sinful people, but led him to take all on 
himself as his own.' The anointing of the Spirit was in the 
Old Testament sense, a preparation for prophetic gifts. He 
had the ethical principle within and this was the highest 
development of it. - The temptation is unnatural if he had 
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known himself as the Messiah before. It was the thrusting 
aside of false Messianic ideals. Then began his life under 
happier expectations than of Death and the Cross. There 
are three stages in the development of his thought of his 
calling. (i) "The Kingdom is at hand:" (2) It is 
already here, growing among and within you : (3) An 
outcast, he hears Peter's confession, and sees that he must 
die to perfect his work. The great point then is the glory 
of the picture beyond his death. One and the same Mes- 
sianic idea leads from first to last. Experience reveals how 
it is to be realized. 

By "Son of Man " he means that he is the bringer of this 
Kingdom from heaven ; but it was not a popular term for 
the Messiah, and for this reason he used it. He would 
teach the Kingdom gradually, through word and deed and 
spirit. He was sinless. The thought of elevating the Law 
into spirituality could never have come to any other. 

" Jesus did not pretend to assume human nature when all 
the time behind it lay a Divine omnipresence, power and 
knowledge. It was not thus that he was our Saviour but 
through the eternal holy love, which in a true humanity, he 
reveals and carries out to its utmost intensity. In the com- 
pleteness of this love in him lies his true divinity, for ' God 
is love ; ' still he manifested it in a true human life. Other- 
wise it could not have become our possession through him 
and an implanted force in man for his blessing. Nor would 
we have been helped through him, however exalted and 
divine he may have appeared in his own nature. A divine- 
ness which could not be realized in true and full humanity 
would even have hindered thereby his becoming our brother. 
But indeed he was truly our brother and so his Father has 
become ours also." 

2. Criticisms of these Theories. 

With these brief statements of the theories advanced some 
remarks in the way of criticism may now be offered. 

Spaeth is hampered in his conception of the character he 
deals with by his ready dogmatism regarding it. Fearing 
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the admission of the Supernatural, he errs at the opposite 
extreme, and instead of tracing development, he assumes the 
character to start with. 

Baldensperger seems to me to err in his pre-conceived 
theory that there could be no such thing as fore-knowledge 
respecting the course of the Kingdom in Jesus' mind. This 
hampers him, leads him practically to an absurdity in sug- 
gesting that the great Messianic call of the Baptism was for- 
gotten or lay in the background of Jesus' thought and action 
during the major part of his ministry. After acknowledg- 
ing this great crisis and its effect upon Jesus, he is forced 
(from fear of supernaturalism, I take it), to a theory which 
contradicts it, asserting that the trust and purpose of Jesus, 
so wavered that he long held himself to be but a prophet, the 
Forerunner of the Messiah whom God had once so impress- 
ively shown him that he was to be. The didactic purpose in 
concealing his Messiahship, Baldensperger has to admit in 
part anyway. 

Wendt says: " I would only call attention to the fact that 
though the withholding of his open Messianic self-conviction 
until shortly before his death is at first very striking to us, 
especially when it is remembered that he possessed the con- 
sciousness that he was the Messiah, and strove for recogni- 
tion as such, yet these things lose their psychological 
strangeness when we recollect that the time of this with- 
holding was yet relatively very short, for the entire activity 
of Jesus came to so early an end." 

Such a theory as Baldensperger's seems not only untrue to. 
the historical materials which it rearranges, but is inharmo- 
nious in itself. 

Again, Baldensperger does not assign to the childhood and 
youth of the Christ, that development which his admission of 
the Temple incident would warrant. He asserts that Jesus, 
knew himself as Son of God first after the baptism, thus, 
negativing the earlier conviction. The progress, too, of the 
knowledge of method is not well traced by this author. He 
insists too much upon the materialistic character of the 
Kingdom which Jesus felt he was to bring, a thought which 
again seems to one not to fit the grand spiritual nature which 
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Baldensperger assigns to Christ. He has, nevertheless, done 
good service to the study in his excellent book. 

Schmiedler is not clear in his starting point, — rejecting 
the very material which he must afterward use ; nor in his 
method, which seems to me to be inverted and necessitates 
his saltatory passage from the beginning to the incident at 
Caesarea Philippi ; and back again to the beginning. The 
study as a unified whole he seems to misconceive, yet in his 
actual writing he makes contributions to it in spite of 
himself. 

Hausrath and Beyschlag both touch upon the whole subject 
incidentally, and if the former emphasizes too much the con- 
tact with John and the inability of Jesus to think beyond the 
thought-forms of his time, he has yet given clear and able 
expression to what seems to me the true lines of develop- 
ment. Beyschlag, too, has given expression to definite and 
logical convictions which seem to me to tally with history. 

It remains but to look at the subject a little more carefully 
and from a special point of view. In a second article I pur- 
pose to express my further conviction regarding the subject, 
its character and its method of development, and on some 
phases not brought out by any of the writers reviewed. 



